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One of the fundamental aspects of the theology of the past 
was its dependence on a super-historical basis for its assurance of 
truth. In its consistent Catholic form, theology claims the devo- 
tion of men because of the alleged divine origin of its dogmas and 
the alleged divine authority of the church to promulgate and to 
guard from the error the doctrines of Christianity. Such a claim 
of divine origin removes doctrine from the realm of history. We 
do not have to trace the way in which humanity arrived at religious 
convictions, but rather to validate the supernatural way in which 
these doctrines came into the possession of man. The conception 
of "revealed" truth is a familiar one, the assumption being that 
there has been donated to man in an extraordinary fashion some- 
thing which his own efforts could never have reached. The Bible, 
containing this revelation, is thus looked upon as a literature unique 
in its origin, containing truths which the natural mind of man could 
never have conceived. 

One of the important results of biblical criticism, as we have 
previously shown, is the perception of the historical genesis of the 
messages of the Bible. The attempt is constantly being made 
by scholars to trace the pathway by which a biblical author came 
to the conclusion which he uttered. Now the moment we make this 
attempt, we are forced to try to reproduce in imagination the 
exact situation which confronted the man who was striving to 
express his convictions. The consequence of this historical inter- 
pretation is the emergence into prominence of certain elements 
which were ignored by the theologians who did not feel under obli- 
gation to consider historical conditions in their interpretation of the 
Scriptures. For when one tries to reproduce in imagination the 
experiences and the questionings which gave rise to a given doc- 
trine in the mind of a man, one is compelled to recognize that the 
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thinking of any individual is conditioned by the items of history 
which lie in his immediate environment. Thus there has grown 
up a method of interpreting the writings of biblical writers which 
lays under tribute all that we know of the conditions under which 
these writers did their thinking. 

At first sight it does not seem that this would compel serious 
modifications of our conception of the task of theology. What 
if we do trace in imagination the way in which Paul arrived at his 
conclusions ? Will it make any essential difference in the validity 
of those conclusions ? May we not use them in our constructive 
work just as we did before ? A little further consideration of the 
outcome of historical criticism, however, shows that certain con- 
sequences are inevitable so soon as we seriously undertake the task 
of the historical study of religion. As we have said, the validity 
of Christian ideas has been defended on the ground that in these 
ideas we have unique revelations of truth otherwise inaccessible 
to humanity. The religious ideas of Israel have been prized 
because they were believed to have had an origin unlike the ideas 
of any other people, and therefore to contain truth not found else- 
where. The specifically Christian doctrines have been expounded 
and defended on the ground that nowhere save in the Bible do we 
have such religious conceptions as that of a divine redeemer and 
an efficacious atonement. The uniqueness of Christianity in origin 
and content has been the natural corollary of the theory that true 
religion comes from a super-historical rather than a historical 
source. Christianity has been pictured as free from the limita- 
tions which are inevitable in a religion of purely historical origin. 

Now as our acquaintance with the historical conditions of the 
rise of biblical doctrine has been enlarged, it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to preserve the uniqueness of some of the elements 
which were formerly regarded as tokens of the divine origin and 
authority of Christian doctrine. This point will be made clear if 
we briefly refer to some concrete results of historical criticism. 

I. GENTILE ELEMENTS IN JEWISH THEOLOGY 

In 1872 the English scholar, Mr. George Smith, discovered what 
he believed to be a Babylonian parallel to the biblical account of 
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the Deluge and in 1875, a similar parallel to the biblical account 
of the creation. These discoveries aroused active interest in the 
religions of these peoples, and especially in the relations between 
the ideas of Babylonia and Assyria and those of the Hebrews. As 
excavations have proceeded the world has come into possession 
of whole libraries of information preserved on bricks and tablets. 
Now Old Testament scholars have come to feel that, if we are 
to understand the actual history of the religion of Israel, we must 
avail ourselves of the help which comes from this knowledge of the 
larger world which surrounded Israel. Many of us can remember 
learning the details of what in our United States histories was 
called the "French and Indian War." So long as that was 
looked at from the standpoint of American colonial history alone, 
its true significance did not appear. But when we came to see that 
it was a chapter in the struggle of European powers for supremacy, 
we saw that the immediate interests of the colonists were entirely 
secondary to European issues. In a similar way, the knowledge 
of the history of ancient Babylon and Egypt enables us to see the 
history of Israel in a new perspective. We find that there was a 
great civilization, a mighty literature, an elaborate system of laws 
in existence long before Bible times. Egypt and Babylon now 
appear as the great contributors to the civilization of the world 
while Israel was a comparatively unimportant factor in the making 
of secular history or in the development of civilization. We find 
that the Hebrews originated very little in the realm of science 
and less than was once supposed in the realm of cultus. We have 
in the law code of Hammurabi such striking parallels to provisions 
of the Mosaic code that we are compelled to raise the question 
how the biblical legislation is related to non-Israelitic models. 
We discover that circumcision is by no means an exclusive rite of 
the children of Abraham, but has been in existence among numer- 
ous peoples and from times far antedating Abraham. Sacrifices 
and forms of worship which earlier generations thought to be 
peculiar to the people of the Old Testament are paralleled in other 
religions. Such are some of the facts which have been brought 
out by our increased knowledge of the Babylonian and other reli- 
gions. Indeed, so impressed have some enthusiastic scholars been 
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by the discovery of this marvelous ancient civilization that they 
have become devotees of the theory that everything in the history 
of the world comes originally from Babylonia. 

To experts must be left the complicated questions as to the 
exact limits of the relationship between the religion of Babylon 
and the developing religion of Israel. But apart from detailed 
conclusions, there is for the theologian one important result. 
This will appear if we ask the question whether we can hold that 
there was a "pure" Hebrew religion, in the sense that it contained 
absolute truth while the religions of other nations were false. The 
moment we ask this question, we see that the religion of the 
Hebrews was a growth and that this growth was conditioned by 
the contact of the Hebrews with the various events of the world 
in which they lived. Other influences had been powerful in the 
land of Canaan for centuries before the Israelites entered. It is 
evident from a reading of the Old Testament that the Hebrews 
were unable to resist the influence of the religious customs which 
they found in existence. Historical scholars are trying to piece 
together the fragments of evidence which we possess, in order to 
ascertain just what religious changes took place in connection with 
the experience of abandoning a nomadic life for a life of agriculture 
and settled civilization. While there are differences of opinion as 
to the exact nature of these changes, the fact is universally recog- 
nized that in the settlement of Canaan there was involved an inter- 
mingling of the religion which the Israelites brought with them and 
the religion which they found in the land. Again, when we remem- 
ber the constant pressure of Assyria and later of Babylonia on the 
political fortunes of the Hebrews; when we recall how the prophets 
were constantly taking account of these foreign movements, it is 
impossible to ignore the fact that the religion of Israel took its 
final form partially under the influence of contact with these 
gentiles. Did the example of the splendid rituals of Babylon have 
anything to do with the enrichment of the cultus of the Hebrews 
after the exile? Did the Persian conception of life after death 
with retribution for every soul have any influence in the develop- 
ment of this new doctrine in the later thought of Judaism ? What 
are the influences which entered into the rise and development of 
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the Wisdom literature? Is the Book of Ecclesiastes a reflection 
of hellenized Jewish thought ? 

These are some of the questions which must be considered 
today by anyone who would understand the Old Testament. The 
very possibility of asking such questions shows that it is no longer 
possible to conceive the religion of Israel as an isolated whole. It 
owes its specific form and content to the fact that the leaders of 
Hebrew thought were forced by contact with other religious ideals 
and with the worldly triumph of nations holding other faiths to 
consider earnestly and honestly the fundamental religious problems 
of their day. Out of this clash and conflict of Israel with other 
nations came the religion of the Old Testament. The historical 
method of study compels us to recognize that other nations made 
their contribution to the marvelous structure of religious faith 
which we find recorded in the Old Testament. The genius of the 
Hebrew mind in transforming many of the details of the religious 
conceptions which they derived from other sources is, of course, 
undeniable. But the absolute distinction between the religion of 
the Hebrews and the religion of non-Hebraic peoples can no longer 
be held. 

II. PAGAN ELEMENTS IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 

The Protestant Reformation marked the beginning of a dis- 
criminating attitude toward the inherited Christian system. 
Luther insisted that when one looked critically at the body of 
doctrines and practices which the Catholic church had regarded 
as divinely authorized, one found certain elements which must 
be regarded as human accretions. Later Protestant theology dis- 
tinctly undertook to set forth evangelical doctrine in a system of 
"pure" Christian truth, as over against the corrupted system of 
Catholicism. When once this critical attitude is assumed, history 
comes to be of importance; for through historical development it 
can be ascertained how and when perversions entered into the 
Christian system. If a human origin can be shown for any items, 
such an origin excludes them from the divinely authorized system 
of truth. 

But the Protestant theologians generally assumed that the 
Nicene theology embodied the substance of biblical truth. The 
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splendid doctrines of the great standard creeds were retained as 
essentially identical with the New Testament teaching. More 
accurate historical knowledge, however, showed that a process of 
historical evolution in doctrine was just as characteristic of the 
period before the great ecumenical councils as it was of the subse- 
quent period. The consequences of that evolution were strikingly 
described by Dr. Edwin Hatch, in his famous Hibbert Lectures 
on "The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church." Said Dr. Hatch: 

It is impossible for anyone, whether he be a student of history or not, to 
fail to notice the difference both of form and of content between the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Nicene Creed. The Sermon on the Mount is the pro- 
mulgation of a new law of conduct; it assumes beliefs rather than formulates 
them; the theological conceptions which underlie it belong to the ethical 
rather than the speculative side of theology; metaphysics are wholly absent. 
The Nicene Creed is a statement partly of historical facts and partly of dog- 
matic inferences; the metaphysical terms which it contains would probably 
have been unintelligible to the first disciples; ethics have no place in it. The 
one belongs to a world of Syrian peasants; the other to a world of Greek 
philosophers. 

Here is a distinct challenge to the theory that the Nicene 
theology is identical with that of the New Testament. Changes are 
seen to have taken place within the first three centuries of Christian 
history no less surely than in later centuries. Under the brilliant 
leadership of Albrecht Ritschl and his famous disciple, Adolf 
Harnack, the history of Christianity in this early period received 
a new reading. Evangelical Christianity was shown to have been 
transformed into Catholic Christianity before the end of the second 
century. Thus the way was open for a discrimination between the 
simpler "pure" Christianity of primitive times and the human 
accretions of later generations which Catholicism stamped with 
her approval. Harnack characterized the first three centuries as 
the period of the "hellenization" or "secularization" of Chris- 
tianity. His history of dogma is really a plea for a return to the 
simpler gospel of primitive times. 

But historical research did not stop with the discovery of an 
evolution of doctrine after New Testament times. It has also 
undertaken to give to the New Testament itself a genuinely his- 
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torical interpretation. Exactly as Old Testament scholars have 
made use of all available information in order to reproduce in 
imagination the problems, hopes, aspirations, and habits of thought 
of the writers of Hebrew literature, so New Testament scholars 
today are abandoning the older dogmatic interpretation of the lit- 
erature of primitive Christianity, and are seeking in the light of 
philological and historical data to comprehend exactly what the 
words and phrases of a given writer meant to the writer himself. 
Upon investigation, it turns out that the meaning is inevitably 
conditioned by the current ideas of the age. If men are to think 
at all, they must do their thinking in terms of the culture with which 
they are familiar. 

But the moment one recognizes this fact, the distinction 
between "sacred" and "secular" elements is hard to draw. For 
it turns out that some of the doctrines, or at least some elements of 
the doctrines which we have no wish to exclude, came from non- 
Christian sources. The early Christians did not live in insula- 
tion from the thought-movements of their time. Consequently, 
exactly as in the case of Israel the doctrinal expression of beliefs 
was shaped partly by the stimulus of gentile forces, so Christian 
doctrine took its form partly under the influence of the pagan ideas 
of the time. 

One of the most interesting and effective examples of this 
newer point of view may be found in Professor Weinel's attempt* 
to make real to us the character and the achievements of the apostle 
Paul. He provides for his readers the indispensable prerequisites 
for a historical interpretation by giving an interesting description 
of the elements which were common to all thought in the time of 
Paul. Weinel points out that such items as the belief in a universe 
constructed in three-story form, belief in the existence and activity 
of demons and spirits with power to act in the affairs of men, 
belief in the near end of the present world and the establishment of 
a miraculous new kingdom, were not peculiar to Paul, and cannot 
be ascribed to Christianity. They formed the common ideas in 
which men did their thinking in the Jewish world of that time. 

1 Weinel, Paulus. Tubingen, 1904. English translation, entitled Saint Paul, 
the Man, and His Work. London, 1906. 
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Thus even though they are embodied in the theology of the New 
Testament, we have to recognize their non-Christian origin. 

The embodiment in Christianity of Jewish elements is not a 
new thought. But certain hitherto unsuspected questions are 
raised, as scholars make use of the wider information drawn from 
contemporary pagan history. As this study of the general condi- 
tions of religious thought in the world at the beginning of the 
Christian era advances, we are discovering that many elements 
which former generations believed to be unique in Christianity are 
really the common property of various types of religious thinking 
in the first century. Professor Loisy has vividly characterized 
this point of view in an article entitled "The Christian Mystery,'' 
in the Hibbert Journal for October, 191 1. After mentioning three 
or four typical religious cults which proclaimed a doctrine of salva- 
tion through the efficacy of a god who died and rose again, thus 
providing redemption for his followers, he remarks, concerning 
the Pauline doctrine of redemption through Christ: 

He [Christ] was a savior-god after the manner of an Osiris, an Attis, a 
Mithra. Like them he belonged by his origin to the celestial world; like them, 
he had made his appearance on earth; like them, he had accomplished a work 
of universal redemption, efficacious and typical; like Adonis, Osiris, and Attis 
he had died a violent death, and like them he had returned to life; like them, 
he had prefigured in his lot that of human beings who should take part in his 
worship and commemorate his mystic enterprise; like them he had prede- 
termined, prepared, and assured the salvation of those who became partners 
in his passion. 2 

Thus it appears that some of the aspects of the doctrine of atonement 
which have been regarded as exclusively and uniquely Christian 
were known and religiously used in non-Christian circles. 

The novelty of this discovery of a wider origin than was formerly 
supposed for some of the doctrines which have found their way 
into Christian theology has led enterprising spirits recently to 
attempt to deny all originality to Christianity. The "Christ- 
myth" has been asserted to be merely the imaginative creation 
of the religious thinking of the times, and to be simply a variant 
of the more general myth of redemption through the sufferings 
and death of a god. The unscholarly nature of such wholesale 

2 Hibbert Journal, X, No. i (October, 1911), p. 51. 
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elimination of the historical character of early Christianity has 
been convincingly shown. 3 But after all allowance has been made 
for exaggerations and rash inferences, it still remains true that the 
barriers between Christian and non-Christian thinking have been 
removed in many places where it was supposed that Christianity 
was in possession of a uniquely revealed doctrine. Indeed, scholars 
are ceasing to attempt to understand the meaning of the New 
Testament by isolating it from all other literature. On the con- 
trary, it is only as it is placed into relations with all that we know 
concerning the world in which it arose that its real meaning becomes 
apparent. 

This attitude on the part of New Testament scholarship means 
that the systematic theologian must make his method of explain- 
ing doctrine consonant with the historical point of view. If it 
be found that certain conceptions of redemption, of the efficacy 
of sacraments, of immortality, are common to Christianity and 
to other cults of the time, it is no longer possible to affirm the 
truth of Christian ideas on the ground that outside Christianity 
nothing but false or perverted ideas are found. One is rather com- 
pelled to recognize that men of the first century within Christian 
circles and without were feeling a deep need of redemption which 
furnished the stimulus to the elaboration of certain typical theories 
of salvation. To be saved meant to be transformed by divine 
power. The way in which the acquisition of that divine power 
was attained was pictured in similar ways by various cults. For- 
mally the Christian doctrine of salvation, as formulated by Paul, 
is like the doctrines formulated by non-Christian cults. The 
Zeitgeist furnished to all religions alike certain doctrinal and ritual- 
istic formulae. The real difference between Christianity and other 
cults lies in the fact that Christianity colored these common forms 
and doctrines with the spiritual light of the character and influence 
of Jesus. But the contingent nature of many aspects of the doc- 
trinal interpretation of Christian salvation in the New Testament 
is evident so soon as we know history. 

Our Christian doctrines thus appear to have a more broadly 
human origin than was once supposed. The light of life was not 

3 See, e.g., Shirley J. Case, The Historicity of Jesus. Chicago, 191 2. 
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shut up within the boundaries of a particular race or a particular 
sect. Many experiments were being made by mankind to find 
the way to God and to the experience of divine salvation. The 
fact that many of these attempts were not adequate, and were 
eventually superseded, ought not to blind us to their positive value. 
The theologian who appreciates the historical point of view will 
therefore be broader in his sympathies than is the man who thinks 
of Christianity as something so utterly unlike other religions that 
there can be only warfare between them. 

Moreover, when it is realized that religious thinking could not 
be done in insulation from the current ideas and ideals even in the 
first century and by the apostles, it affects the attitude of the 
theologian toward the ideas and ideals which are peculiar to the 
age in which he lives. The legitimacy of the aspirations and con- 
victions of living men will be more easily recognized. If "secular " 
ideas entered into biblical doctrines, if the theology of the Nicene 
period is a product of the Hellenistic spirit, why should not the 
theology of the twentieth century heartily welcome all possible 
aid from modern ethical, social, and scientific conceptions ? Indeed 
it becomes evident to one who has come to see the living and fluid 
nature of the biblical theology that the spirit of that theology will 
be lost if the theologian refuses to admit to his thinking the con- 
tributions which may be made by his own age. The task of 
theology is thus no longer that of the defense of a predetermined 
system. It becomes the inductive study of religious aspirations 
and of the world in which religious men live, in order to determine 
how best in theory and in practice they may realize the transform- 
ing influence of the spiritual power which Christianity has made 
effective in human history. If elements of the biblical theology 
may be traced to the "secular" influences of biblical times, the 
theologian ought to lose his fear lest his doctrines will necessarily 
be perverted if they take account of the best secular knowledge 
of our own day. The historical understanding of the growth of 
religion takes away that dread of revision which is felt by the 
traditionalist; it furnishes instead a mighty impetus toward a 
constructive interpretation of the presence and activity of God 
in the larger universe in which we dwell today. 
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It may not be superfluous to add that if the adoption of the 
historical attitude eliminates that conception of finished perfection 
which formerly attached to the doctrines of the church, it also 
forbids an attitude of dogmatism in regard to modern theology. 
When we see how inevitably religious beliefs are linked to the preva- 
lent ideals of an age, and when we further note the fact that ideals 
change from century to century, the theologian of today may well 
be humble in his estimate of his work. If he can serve his day and 
generation well, it should be all that he ought to expect. In any 
case, it will be the spirit of his work which will endure, rather than 
the formal elements. A new dogmatism ought to be forever impos- 
sible to one who has really learned what history has to teach. As 
Schleiermacher showed a century ago, the theologian is formulating 
the beliefs of his own contemporaries, and his work will inevitably 
share the limitations of the thinking of his age. 

The outcome, then, of a critical, historical understanding of 
Christianity is the turning of attention from doctrines as such to 
the function of doctrines in actual human life. Instead of starting 
from theories concerning God and man, we start with those expe- 
riences of men which lead them to aspire for communion with God, 
and to construct religious hypotheses in order to further that 
communion. We are thus led from the realm of history to the 
realm of the inner life. The next question to be faced by the 
theologian is therefore a psychological one, inquiring more accu- 
rately concerning the place of religious belief in religious experience. 
The next article will discuss this problem. 



